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wourts under the legal advice and guidance of some” 
fortunate -Vakeel ;—sometimes backed and supported 
by certain ancient grudgeful fellow Zemindar for some 
ruinous litigation, eventually to oust the possession of 
his properties by first causing him to wrest them from 
the hands of an executor or lawful guardian, before 
attaining the age of maturity ;—or to deprive his poor 
widowed mother of the allowance that her deceased 
husband granted her by deed, for her support in case 
of emergency and exegency ;—or to frustrate tha 
founding of certain beneficial or religious institutions, 
that his deceased predecessor provided for in the cor- 
ner of his Will, from purely noble motives of charity 
and public spirit. 


III. 
HIS COURT AND COURTIERS. 


“The Court is a golden, but a fatal circle, 
Upon whose magic skirts, a thousand devils 

In crystal fori sit tempting innocence ; 

Ani beckon early virtue from its centre.”—Ler. 


The Court of a Bengal Zemindar like other courts 
of oriental potentates is but a Babel more or less. 
It is a composite of all contrary elements and hotero- 
genious characteristics. Its functionaries are chiefly 
a Dewan, Manager, Peshkar, Naib, Khajanchee, Munshi, 
Mohatez, Moherir and so many Nabishes or Rubbishes 
to complete the roll, with Legal Advisers, Retained 
Pleaders and Muktears. 


But there is another class of important Karbur§s 
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that are known as flatterers, calummniators or back- 
biters, These worthy gonts are invariably weakness 
hunters, and practically guiding Satans of a Bengal 
Zemindar. Though flatterers and calumniators are 
apparontly of two class, they are really of one identity. 
A man cannot carry on the nefarious trade of a flatter- 
er unless he is a calumniator or backbiter. And » 
calumniator or backbiter loses the credit of his profes- 
sion if he be not expert in the art of adulation. So 
all-potent flattery and deceitful calumny, both instru- 
ment of knavos, mostly move the interaal wheels of a 
Bengal Landlord ; and thus make him ever a conceited 
fool, and prey to retrogression and deterioration. 


The Persian authors rather courteously designated 
these satellites as Mosahefs, which literally mean 
courtiers, But appropriately they should be deno- 
minated desecraters. r 


When you go into the court of a Bengal Zemindar, 
you will find these sleck pampered fellows in their 
foppish attire, sauntering about and meddling with 
cvery thing that comes in their way, to manufacture 
informations to present their credulous Lord with 
every possible mischievous fabrication, They humour 
his caprices, and he in turn adopts their sentiments. 
They in their gait and manner and in their ever ready 
argumentations profess themselves more dignified than 
a Nabab of old ; wiser than Brihushpati and cleverer 
than Chainakya Pandit himself. To a superficial 
observer they may appear as devoted servants, but 
in reality they are profound traitros and ready cut- 
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aroats, Vile are the tongues of calumniators and 
backbiters. And so wise Solomon said :—Meddle 
not with him that flattereth with his lips.’ 


Iv. 
HIS DEWAN OR MANAGER. 


“The greatest truths are the simplest, 


4 So likewise are the greatest men,”’—HELpsg, 


“This great functionary is thought clever according 
to his ability in devising strategems to rack rent te- 
nants, and in cropping up litigation that would cause 
& breech in the enemies camp ; or to deprive the weak 
of their lawful rights and possessions. Or in his ex- 
pertness to convert truth into falschood and falsehood 
invy truth, He is necessarily ever in concert with the 
legal adviser in his projects, intrigues and machina- 
tious ; and of course they divide the plunder between 
them. He generally assumes a demeanour of gravity 
and wisdom beyond what he really possesses, and speaks 
in an affected language in words of learned length. 
The gaping rustics nay even his silly master wonder 
“how so small a head could carry all ho knew.” Hy- 
pocracy and dissimulation, duplicity and covert policy 
are the wheel and axel pivot and spring of his whole 
machinery. His hand is power, his voice is law in the 
kingdom of a Bengal Zemindar. As a rule he hates 
education and educationists. Though ever a skilful 
intriguer he understands statesmanship as his master ; 
and for the sake of safety Enropean guests are often 
treated on with Javish hospitality. — . 
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“In indigo days of old, and even now in Européw. 
‘moffussil concerns, Managers are licensed to entertain 
bountifully Government officials with dinners picnics 
tiger-shooting and hog-spearing. And a Bengal Zc- 
mindar, or his Dewan in following the example, think 
it a matter of political necessity to make that res- 
pectable concession. 


Vv. 
HIS CHIEF FUNCTIONARY. 


Tt is needless to enter here into a minute detail 
about the other functionarics of a Bengal Zemindar, 
who are mere subordinates. Though they usually follow 
the lead of the manager, still each of them endeavours 
to establish his own influenco over his master by all 
possible means ; and thus the whole body of fune- 
tionaries practically divide themselves into so many 
troublesome cliques and parties, cach preying upon 
his neighbour. If the very spirit of the court is 
corrupt, the whole body form into one clique against 
the advent of any upright or conscientious outsider 
und sooner or later they machinate any how to turn 
the table in their favor. Indian mornlists of old used 
to call this “Chakra,” which means machinations. 
Among courtiers, backbiting and cajolery prevail 
where competence and erudition fall short. A Naib 
predominates where » manager is weak and incompe- 
tent ; and thus matters tend to a Zemindar's undoing 
by imperceptible degrees, 


PREFACE. 





As Every Civilized country in existence possesses a class 
of rich and influential families ; India has her landholding 
aristocratic groups, which date their origin back to very 
ancient times, known under the generic title “Zemindar." 
This word Zemindar, is of Persian origin ; though we have 
words in Sanscrit of identical signification. Under a 
Hindu dynasty a Zemindar used to be entitled Raja. Hence 
it is that in histories of Hindu period we sec innumerable 
Rajas mentioned so indiscriminately. Even now in cer- 
tain quarters, the tenants of a Hindu Zemindar call him 
a “Raja” by prescriptive traditionary custom. 

These Zemindars have been not alone as nerve and 
muscle of the Indian community, but also its backbone. 
They immensely benefited it by their influence, prestige 
religious acts and exemplary munificence>~ But un- 
fortunately the state of this aristocratic Class is now in 
decadence and degeneration. Vice, extravagance, ignorance 
and litigation are among principal causes that have con- 
tributed to the steady and pitiable decline and destruction 
of this important section of Indian Society, This de- 
plorable state of things will no doubt cause great pain to 
every philanthropic heart and to every well-wisher of 
India. 

As a true well-wisher and faithful ‘friend, I present a 
picture of “The Degredation of a Bengal Zemindar,” to 


ii 
notify them, their errors and wretchedness. What is true 
of a Bengal Zemindar is mostly true of a member of the 


same class in other parts of India. Among Indian Zemin- 
dars there are many that do not fall within this category. 

I hope my readers will excuse me for the friendly liberty 
T have taken. My statements are mere dictions of expe- 
rience, as little coloured as they are exaggerated, 
It will afford me great satisfaction if this short treatise 
renders them any service. 


A WELL-WISHER. 
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I 
A BENGAL ZEMINDAR. 


“What is a King ? a man condemn’d to bear, 
The public burthen of the nation’s care.” —Prtor. 


“BY A Bengal Zemindar my readers must not be 
carried away by the old ideas and notions, to think him 
a sluggish sensualist, or a ruffianly despot, delighting 
and glorying in rioting and murder, loot and plunder. 
The disciplinary snubbing under beneficient British 
Rule in India, has now taught him to undergo the 
hardships of school life, and to cast aside the rusty 
fighting weapons of his forefathers, At_present we 
gce him shining forth in the Supreme and Provincial 
Council, knighted and honored with the title of Raja, 

Maharaja, Nobab and Roy Bahadur. Vv 

This is what we find him in his embellishments and 
omoluments ;—just a gilted pill, moulded and made 
under some mechanical pressure of certain propitious 
agency; or a bloated mass, rank and unwieldy, 
which is only an outcome of vanity, competition and 
rivalry, the prevailing mania of the day. But if the 
painted envelope is taken away, and we see him in all 
nakedness of nature, we would find him not only in his 
inborn vices, but also absorbed in the refined vices of 
modern civilization, which have uafortunately turned 
him up weak, mean, cringing and cowardly,—oppressive 

and litigious ; aud quite deprived him of his patri- 
“archal noblencss Hincery and dignity, honor and 
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virtue, This sad degradation of Bengal aristocracy is 
not only the ominous sign of the time, but also a result 
of an over-political administration, and of its impulsive 
over-legislation, 


II. 
HIS SURROUNDINGS. 


“Fortune can, for her pleasure fools advance, 

And toss them on the whirling wheels of chance.” —DryDEx, 

The surroundings of a Bengal Zemindar vary accord- 
ing to the state in which and to which he is born. 
Generally his own kinsmen and_ relatives and low 
menials surround him in his boyhood, These people 
in expectation of securing his good will and favour fer 
future purposes, indulge their minor lord into all sorts 
of wicked pleasures and pastimes with every mischiev- 
ous device that can minister to his boyish fancies, often 
purposely impurified :—-and thus the first seeds of cor- 
ruption are sown in him. If he is unluckily the son 
of a widow, his education and training in most cases 
are either neglected or carried on nominally under an 
incompotent Village tutor, with the very purpose to 
impede the adverse proceedings of a District Collector's 
Court. Thus a minor Bengal Zemindar is deliberately 
brought up a wretched voluptuary, to abandon the 
management of his estates either to the hands of his 
widowed mother to pamper her own kinsmen and fa- 
vourites ; or to his plundering Dewan, Or on the other 
hand he gets into the full maturity of a man in an 
early age, and goes to seek protection in Machiavel 
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wourts under the legal advice and guidance of some’ 
fortunate  Vakeel ;—sometimes backed and supported 
by certain ancient grudgeful fellow Zemindar for some 
ruinous litigation, eventually to oust: the possession of 
his properties by first causing him to wrest them from 
the hands of an executor or lawful guardian, before 
attaining the age of maturity ;—or to deprive his poor. 
widowed mother of the allowance that her deceased 
husband granted her by deed, for her support in case 
of emergency and exegency ;—or to frustrate the 
founding of certain beneficial or religious institutions, 
that his deceased predecessor provided for in the cor- 
ner of his Will, from purely noble motives of charity 
and public spirit. 


III. 
HIS COURT AND COURTIERS. 


“The Court is a golden, but a fatal circle, 
Upon whore magic akirts, thousand devils 

In crystal form ait tempting innocence 5 

‘And beckon early virtue from its centre,” —LEE. 

The Court of a Bengal Zemindar like other courts 
of oriental potentates is but a Babel more or less, 
It is & composite of all contrary elements and hetero- 
genious characteristics. Its functionaries are chiefly 
a Dewan, Manager, Peshkar, Naib, Khajanchee, Munshi, 
Mohatez, Moherir and so many Nabishes or Rubbishes 
to complete the roll, with Legal Advisers, Retainod 
Pleaders and Muktears. 

But there is another class of important Kurbar§s 
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‘that are known as flatterers, calummiators’ or back- 
bitera) These worthy gente are invariably weakness 
hunters, and practically guiding Satans of a Bengal 
Zemindar. Though flatterers and calumniators are 
apparontly of two class, thoy are really of one identity, 
A man cannot carry on the nefarious trade of a flatter- 
er unless he is a calumniator or backbiter. And a 
ealumniator or backbiter loses the credit of his profes- 
sion if he be not expert in tho art of adulation. So 
all-potent flattery and deceitful calumny, both instru- 
ment of knaves, mostly move the interaal wheels of a 
Bengal Landlord ; and thus make him ever a conceited 
fool, and prey to retrogression and deterioration. 


The Persian authors rather conrtcously designated 
these satellites as Mosahefs, which literally mean 
courtiers, But appropriately they should be deno- 


minated desecraters, mi 


When you go into the court of 2 Bengal Zemindar, 
yuu will find these sleck pampered fellows in their 
toppish attire, sauntering about and meddling with 
every thing that comes in their way, to manufacture 
informations to present their credulous Lord with 
every possible mischievous fabrication, They humour 
his caprices, and he in turn adopts their sentiments. 
They in their gait and manner and in their ever ready 
argainentations profess themselves more dignified than 
a Nabab of old ; wiser than Brihashpati and cleverer 
than Chanakya Pandit himself. To a superficial 
observer they may appear as devoted servants, but 
in reality they are profound traitros and ready cut- 
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aroata, Vile ara the tongues of ealumniators and 
backbiters. And so wise Solomon said :—‘Meddle 
not with him that flattereth with his lips.’— 


Iv. 
HIS DEWAN OR MANAGER, 


“The greatest truths are the simplest, 
So likewise are the greatest men,”’—-HELrs, 


This great functionary is thought clever according 
to his ability in devising strategems to rack rent te- 
nants, and in cropping up litigation that would cause 
a breech in the enemies camp ; or to deprive the weak 
of their lawful rights and possessions. Or in his ex- 
pertness to convert truth into falschood and falschood 
inio truth, He is necessarily ever in concert with the 
legal adviser in his projects, intrigues and machina- 
tions ; and of course they divide the plunder between 
them. He generally assumes a demeanour of gravity 
and wisdom beyond what he really possesses, and speaks 
in an affectod language in words of learned length. 
The gaping rustics nay even his silly master wonder 
“how so small a head could carry all he knew.” Hy- 
pocracy and dissimulation, duplicity and covert policy 
are the wheel and axel pivot and spring of his whole 
machinery. His hand is power, his voice is laa in the 
kingdom of a Bengal Zomindar. As a rule he hates 
education and educationists. Though ever a skilful 
intriguer he understands statesmanship as his master ; 
and for the sake of safety European guests are often 
treated o on with lavish hospitality. oc. 
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“In indigo days of old, and even now in Europes. 
moffussil concerns, Managers are licensed to entertain 
bountifully Government officials with dinners picnics 
tiger-shooting aud hog-spearing. And a Bengal Ze- 
mindar, or his Dewan in following the example, think 
ita matter of political necessity to make that res- 
pectable concession. 


Vv. 
HIS CHIEF FUNCTIONARY. 


It is needless to enter here into a miuute detail 
about the other functionarics of a Bengal Zemindar, 
who are mere subordinates. Though thoy usually follow 
the lead of the manager, still cach of them endeavours 
to establish his own influence over his master by all 
possible means ; and thus the whole body of func- 
tionaries practically divide themselves into so many 
troublesome cliques and parties, each preying upon 
his neighbour, If the very spirit of the court is 
corrupt, the whole body form into one clique against 
the advent of any upright or conscientious outsider ; 
and sooner or later they machinate any how to turn 
the table in their favor. Indian moralists of old used 
to eall this “Chakra,” which means machinations. 
Among courtiers, backbiting and cajolery prevail 
where competence and erudition fall short. A Naib 
predominates where @ manager is weak and incompe- 
tent ; and thus matters tend to a Zemindar’s undoing 
by imperceptible degrees. 
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But it has been a question with every thinking man, 
who is the chief functionary in the court of a Bengal 
Zemindar, Long experience has taught me, that he 
may be an obscure servant, or alow favourite, or the 
father or brother of his mistress, or sometimes the 
mistress herself ;—-or any one who can contrive to re- 
duce him to the condition of a mere puppet. He is 
helplessly imbecile if he has so many chief func- 
tionarics about him, none to obey but every one to 
control. 


Moffussil agents of a Bengal Zemindar are usually 
high-handed and arbitrary; but comparatively lucky. 
They are mere prototypes and proselytes of the chief 
functionary. They move, work and intrigue as he 
directs, and thus fare in safety according as they 
ransom him with royal share of their booty. 


VI. 
HIS LEGAL FUNCTIONARIES. 


The legal advisers or retained pleaders usually 
amount the same ; but in certain cases they are differ- 
ent individuals, A Bengal Zemindar is in the neces- 
sity of retaining some vakeels from the sweepings of the 
Bar, for the purpose of filing papers and to tutor 
witnesses, which a respectable member would blush to 
do ;—or to appear bofore any court with an afidavit, or 
occasionally as witnesses ;—-or to crop up an agitation 
or to plot and intrigue, or to backbite and calumniate, 
Sycophantism is their very recommendation to favor. 
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The legal adviser is no doubt a personage of higher 
responsibilities, if he is not practically a case-maker 
to serve his personal motive and interest, It has been 
decidedly found that a Bengal Zemindar who lends 
his willing ears too much to the whispers of a legal 
adviser, is sure to meet with unsurmountable difficul- 
ties, and fall into disfavour. A legal adviser is unre- 
proachable when he is upright and independent ; and 
when he has no concern and sympathy with the clique 
of systematised spoliation. 

It beggars language to describe a Muktear, who 
is veritably the pivot on which the whole engine 
of legal chicanery revolves. He is a man of all 
and every capacity, Sometimes a rogue, sometimes a 
fool; generally an evil influence and rarely an angel. 
Ifa naturalist were to examine a muktear, he would 
find in him the ingredients of a dog, a fox, a monkey, 
a serpent, and a wolf; all in a mysterious agglomera- 
tion, A moralist would find him unscrupulous and 
depraved. A. scientist would define him as an un- 
accountable compound of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen 
and clectricity. So it is needless to add anything 
more to this sad description. But still a Muhtear 
with all his frailties is a very sorviceable man, and just 
fit to match with the present spirit of the court. 


vu. 
HIS HOME AND WIFE. 


“Domestic happiness thou only blisa 
Of Paradiae, that has survived the fall.”’—Cowrer, 


The home of a Bengal Zemindar is nothing but 
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court of ceremony. He marries in great pomp at 
enormous out-lay to pander to vanity, and for a name, 
The child wife gradually becomes initiated into the 
evil mannors and customs, style and formalities pe- 
culiar to Bengal High-life ; and invariably turns out 
heartless and artificial, with hardly a thought or care 
beyond her doweries and jewellery, of which she ob- 
tains loads to wear, also as tokens of pride and vanity, 
in precious gold and silver, pearls, rubies and diamonds. 
And thus she neglects altogether to cultivate the 
virtues of a faithful and dutiful wife. The sweetness 
of matrimony dulls in time to insipidity and vexation, 
Her nuptial love so pure and sacred, degenerates into 
mere formality; and her congugal tie which should 
be cherished as her most precious possession, loses its 
most enchanting attraction. Husband and wife 
seldom mect in peace and amity after their short-lived 
novelty has passed; and as a consequence, both be- 
come soured, jealous and regardless of each other ;— 
and what a train of wretchedness ensues, 


In the house of a Bengal Zemindar still there aro 
certain prevailing evil customs that encourage and 
help towards his misery. Such customs do not allow 
hita to enjoy the companionship or to associate freely 
with his wife, To sleep with her every night is 
thought even by his mother as an infringement of 
etiquette and decency, Those very customs will im- 
pute to him indecorum if he betakes himself to edu- 
cate and imancipate the companion of his life ; and 
with rusticity or henpecking if he strictly confines 
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himself to her. The evil system of poligamy adds 
much to his wretchedness, The company of female 
servants and keaping of concubines helplessly aggra- 
vate it, and lead to disgraceful intrigues and scandals. 
In selecting a bride for him, usually personal beauty is 
preferred to good blood, and as a consequence, degene- 
ration creeps into his line, mentally and morally, and 
sometimes in its physical condition. 


His widowed mother is generally a state pensioner, 
also looking after her own ways, as if devoid of motherly 
affection and tenderness ;—aspiring more to possess 
horaclf the reins of administration from the hands of 
her son. Her son is undutiful and unkind. His 
brother is disobedient and sclfish ;—and so the home of 
a Bengal Zemindar is more an abode of discord and 
strife than of peace and harmony, He eats a dinner 
of bitterness in all his daintics ;—sleeps within his 
palatial residence on a voluptuous bed of thorns; and 
moves and shifts in misery and wretchedness amidst 
all his riches, He is born in stereotyped formality, 
and in vacant uselessness he marries and dies. 


VIit. 
HIS RELATIVES, 
“There's not so much danger 
Tn a known foe, as a suspected friend.”"—Nasz, 
The list of relatives of a Bengal Zemindar is exten- 
sive enough to prove that—“wealth fetches many 
friends.” These paupers are out-laws in the little 
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empire of a Bengal Lord. Besides wife’s and mother's 
kith and kin,.a most distantly connected person often 
appears to claim affinity, and becomes a parasite, In- 
polent and haughty demeanour, intrusive and repul- 
pive conduct in this class of dependents of a Bengal 
Yemindar are utterly intolerable. These hangers are 
often burdens to the state and are not seldom highly 
prejudicial to the well being ofa Zemindar. They are 
the fabricators of cliques and parties, breeches and 
factions in his peaceful home; and perpetrators of 
plack deeds that shamefully characterise the privacy 
of a Bengal Zemindar’s home. They are themselves 
‘scandals, and more frequently than not constitute them- 
selves a disturbing clement to domestic happiness, 
confidence and affection, 


Ix. 
HIS FRIENDS. 


‘Poor ia the friendlesa master of a world, 
‘A world in purchase for a friend is gain.”—Youna. 
“Friends but few on earth and therefore dear.”— 
So it is a matter ef doubt whether a pitiable creature 
Jike a Bengal Zemindar has or has not truc friends, 
Of enemies he has many ; and he makes more by his 
own folly :—but seldom he makes a friend. The noisy 
batch that may pass by the name of friends, are mere 
mercenaries and companions of his fortune, Among 
his fellow Zomindars he can expect none as & friend 3 
ag friendship is frozen in their hearts by jealousy, 
Selfishness deceives friendship, covetousness starves and 
2 
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cowardice betrays it, A faithful friend will ever 
notify his errors concerned for his welfare: his speech 
will be uttered with an honest boldness and incisive 
admorishment not tainted with flattery ; and a Bengal 
Zemindar is fortunate indeed if he can ever securo 
such a friend, 


x. 
HIS RELIGION. 


“Without star or angel for their guide 

Who worship God shall find nim. Humble love, 

And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 

Love finds admission, where proud scivnce fails.” —Youna, 


Religion is a sacred quality more frequently to be 
found among humble and poor, than among wealthy 
and prosperous classes. So in this age of goncral 
utheism it is no wonder if the opulent Bengal Zemin- 
dar should turn up impious and irreligious. Now a 
days, learned and enlightened peoplo regard religion 
as a folly ; and wealthy persons deem it a penalty ; as 
it preaches restraint, while riches prompt to un- 
licensed freedom.—So Christ a law expounder among 
Christian sects, considered and declared it easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a necdle than 
for a rich man to @ttain a place of beatitude in 
heaven. 


Of all Indian nations Mohamedans are superexcellent- 
ly religious and prayerful, But itis difficult to say 
whether a Mohamedan Bengal Zemindar really obs 
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serves the sacred injunctions of his Koran. A Hindu 
Bengal Zemindar has more regard for decorations of 
lés idol, deitics,—song and music than for that sanctity 
and purity which are integrals of his Pujas. And 
fortunately tor him the gods and goddesses have no 
living tongue to complain and clamour. What can 
we say of his creed and caste, his tenets and doctrines 
and of his evangelic preceptors, save that they juggle 
and swindle. 


Religion essential as it must be admitted to be in 
this world of temptations is now a mere forma- 
lity. Its realities have been neglected ignored and 
lost ; and so with them that higher sense of moral res- 
ponsibility and self discipline which tend to clevate 
and purify are perverted to base purposes. But alas ! 
Without trae religion no frail mortal can aspire to 
salvation, 


At present whon a Bengal Zemindar is in debt and 
difficulty his first subject of calculation is to retrench 
allowance of his dumb deities, for which his pious 
ancestors left ample provisions in their bequests. 
Now the holy abodes of his tutelary Gods and God- 
desses which were useful institutions, are in a state of 
semi-descrtion and melancholy loneliness, where as 
day waned and darkness approached, there would be a 
pious gathering of all classes, ages and sexes to medi- 
tate and discuss on matters of public interest, or to 
exchange ideas when in a devotional state of mind and 
thus to forget all their ill-feeling and enmity in holy 
reflection and pious exercises, 
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xr. 
HIS INDISPOSITION. 


“His are the joys of nature, his the smile 
The cherub smile of innocence and health,”—Kyox. 

A Bengal Zemindar is ever a valetudenarian ; and 
so has about him a posse of family physicians 
in Kabirajes, Hakims and Doctors. These respect- 
able professors, besides being administrators of drugs 
and potions are little newspapers of a Bengal 
Zemindar’s Court. If you wish to probe into his 
privacy, better consult the family physicians, his atten- 
dants and his priests, 

These physicians come every morning” and examine 
the nerve of their master, and always keep him a pa- 
tient. Ladies of the Zenanah do not remain exception 
to this rule. The liver of a Bengal Zemindar is now a 
days ever and anon indisposed. Besides chronic bron- 
chites and fever, dyspepsia and diarrhoea never leave 
him. Indolent and voluptuous habits that he fosters 
and indulges superinduce in him fatty degeneration, 
gout, rheumatism and other maladies, His delicate wife 
is alwaysill with hysteria, debility, palpitation of heart, 
headache and femenine irregularities, So the family 
physicians at the end of every month run up long bills 
for pills, mixtures and aphrodisiacs at exhorbitant rates, 
For emergent occasions the services of a Doctar Sha- 
heb are brought into requisition, and he is lavishly 
paid in fees and rewards, if he can rescue his rich 
patient from the gates of death. 


A Bengal Zemindar’s sick bed is miserable and afflict- 
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ing. His servants must attend him when he is indis- 
posed, and seldom do his wife, sister, daughter or mother 
come to attend and nurse him, They now and then 
come rather ceremoniously to watch him for a short 
time, then hurry away. They are formally called or 
prought to see him when he dies, with tears or no teaTa 
in their eves ; or to have a will executed, either before 
or after his death. 


— 


XII. 
HIS TENANTS. 


Oliver Goldsmith has said :— 

“Bat a bold peasantry their country’s pride + 
We When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 

Bengal tenants were in general all obedient and 
faithful, unless they were molested and capriciously 
over burdened. The religion of the land enjoined a 
Bengal Zemindar to maintain with them a relation- 
ship such as exists between a father and his son, But 
unfortunately it has been transformed into what pre- 
yails between a Shylock and his debtor. 

The very Bar that taught a Bengal Zemindar tha 
ways and maxims of rack-renting his tenants, also have 
taught them behind the scenes to be disobedient and 
refractory ; and pointed out to them with all misrepre- 
sentations, the laws and regulations that protect and 
support them. 

Evil aristocratic customs and dissipated mode of life 
habitual to a Bengal Zemindar really make him inac- 
ceasible to his subjects, Sometimes avarice and mo- 
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tives of oppression urge him to be voluntarily inacces- 
sible. His tenantry cannot feel satisfied at the justice 
they meet from his manager or naié, and thus they 
become disaffected, and assume a refractory attitude. 

The condition ofa Bengal tenant is generally poor, 
though improvement in trade has recently bettered it, 
He has still to earn his frugal bread by the sweat of 
hia brow, drudging hard in sun and rain. Notwith- 
standing, he does not grudge to paying a good portion 
of his earnings to his Zemindar in rent,—Chanda, 
mativut or other abuabs in case of emergency. But 
ualuckily the selfish avidity of a Bengal Zemindar 
sometimes leads him to drain his tenants almost of all 
and everything they possess, Sometimes his carnal 
cupidity make them live in terror and in a state of 
total insecurity with their young wives, daughters 
and sisters, And thus they are driven to desparation 
and revolt, We would not have heard of Village 
Hampdens if there had not been auch a deplorable 
state of things, which may at last urge the keen 
sighted Government to adopt stronger measures to 
hand-cuff Bengal Zemindars, if they are not more 
careful, And thus the innocent and the guilty will 
indiscriminately suffer, 


Sr. 
HIS RELATIONSHIP WITH FELLOW 
ZEMINDARS. 
“Peace hath her victories, 
No lesa renowned than war.”——MILTON. 


“Unity is strength,” so said a great thinker, But 
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It is a matter of extreme regret that the relationship 
of a Bengal Zemindar with his fellow Zemindars has 
become one of rivalry and animosity, instead of a 
relationship of amity and unity. This has really 
weakened his power against a common enemy ; and 
has given advantage to adversaries to imperil and 
harass him. Asa landed proprietor he cannot pos- 
sibly avoid disputes, But the worst phase of his con+ 
dition is, that he has recently become so sensitive, 
touchy and obstreperous that very little provocation 
irritates and inflames him to enter rashly into’ dis- 
putes even on very trivial or technical grounds, Ins- 
tances are not rare in which a Bengal Zemindar has 
had to squander thousands of rupees for gaining pos- 
session of a Cottah of land ; or for disputing a boun-~ 
dary with violence, culminating in riot and murder. 
In ruinous disputes like these he encounters nothing 
but serious trouble and heavy loss ; while encouraging 
tenacious litigation bitter enmity and dire vindictive- 
ness. 


A sage of old has said that, “pride goeth before a 
fall, and a haughty spirit before ruin.” I would add: 
—discord and disunion precede destruction ;—and 
that terrible mania litigation also shows want of 
knowledge as well as baseness of spirit. 


Lately some noble-minded and philanthropic Zemin- 
dars of Bengal have founded at Calcutta a very useful 
institution named “Zemindar Panchait,” with a laud- 
able object to suppress litigation and scttle disputes 
among Bengal Zemindars out of court, But sadly 
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ehough Bengal Zemindars have become 80 polluted 
in spirit that this institution has received very little 
support and encouragement from them. Now a 
Bengal Zemindar feel rather exulted if his fellow 
Zomindar is in distress and difficulty, as if unmindful 
of his own possible adversities. And nothing morti- 
fios him more than to find his fellow Zemindar rising 
in public estimation, opulence and honor. It is morti- 
fying to admit, but is nevertheless a fact, that a Ben- 
gal Zomindar can scarcely realise a feeling of uation- 
ality. Hitherto he has looked only to his own personal 
individual interest, forgetful of uis country as a whole. 


Old powerful and once deep-rooted aristocratic 
families of Bengal have become almost extinct, This 
pernicious rivalry and litigation will possibly exter- 
minate their entire class, Now a Bengal Zemindar 
fights and quarrels more for power and prestige than 
for restitution of rights and possessions. But if this 
is his scope, he ought to think calmly and soberly 
what power and prestige he can aspire to, while an 
ordinary police constable can put @ halter round his 
neck and confine him ina lock-up. Is it then his 
vanity rather to lose than to retain that very power 
and prestige to which he aspires ? Bengal is poorest of 
the poor. Starvation is ever staring before it. 
‘What remains to say of its other adversitics ? Zemin- 
dars were and are still the nerve and backbone of 
Bengal. If they thus allot and squander their money 
to compass weakness and division, they will ere long 
precipitately fall into the pit of destraction which 
themselves are digging. 
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xIv. 


HIS SYSTEM OF ZEMINDARY MANAGE- 
MENT. 


“Tyrants are never safe, nor should be ; 

The ground is mined beneath them as they tread ; 
Haunted by plots, cabala, conspiracies, 

Their lives are long convulsions, and they ahake 
Surrounded by their guarda and garrisons.” —Sure, 

A Bengal Zemindar will usually follow systems 
familiar to his predecessors in management of bis 
Zemindary affairs. Sometimes to show that he isa 
Zemindary expert, he adopts innovation and reforma- 
tion. In instituting them his capriciousness leads 
him to imitation and over legislation. He often 
bunids up a big edifice with frail materials, and conse- 
quently brings injury by the change. Sometimes to 
serve the interest and wicked motives of his courtiers 
he is led to adopt certain reformation which implicates 
and prejudices old simple and effectual modes of 
managemeut, and give to iniquitous ministers to com- 
plicate his affairs and plunder him. In certain ins- 
tances his new fangled notion of reformation leads a 
Bengal Zemindar to adopt measures to check cor- 
ruption without making adequate provision for the 
scanty pittances of his ill-compensated Amlahs,—This 
servos to bring discontent among them and urge them to 
devise clever tricks to peculation and dishonesty. But 
notwithstanding his devious economies and precautions 
a Bengal Zemindar appears to care but little to reg- 
train himself from those corruptions and illegalities he 
tries to suppress, and which in his case are of a more 
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serious nature, He is seriously misled when by 4 
strained policy he is led away to deal with duplicity 
and insincerity towards his courtiers. In this he 
loses all their fidelity and attachment ; and in return 
he is similarly dealt with by them. Besides frequent 
discharge and enlistment serve to divulge what it is 
to his interest to preserve as secrets of his state, and 
bring fresh discontent among his Karbaries, A dis- 
contented ministry or tenantry is a house with a mince 
of dynamite under it, ia danger at any moment of 
causing an explosion, And numerous instances may be 
cited to prove this assertion. 
~ Of late years, appointment of European Managers 
has become a political fashion with a Bengal Zemindar, 
But in reality it is a mistake. This not only shows 
his denationalised spirit, but also his ignorance of the 
laws of economy. In appointments like these, for what 
he pays to an idling European, he can sccure a far 
better man, able, upright and conscientious, from 
among natives of his mother country. Those Euro- 
pean managers generally grow up incorregible and 
wrockless ; and practically govern their master by 
influence tact and wine more than he can govern them, 
They often encumber his estate with heavy extra- 
ordinary expenses, by adopting redundant and hurtful 
innovations, which serve to alter and corrupt the status 
and nationality of their master. They usually turn 
upon him as enemies when asked to leave his service, 
A Bengal Zemindar should remember that Europe is 
robbing India every possible way ; and it will be folly 
for him to offer a premium to be thus further robbed. 
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A bully is ever a coward, and so a Bengal Zemindar 
is, He will readily tolorate the arbitrariness of his 
own, but will feel highly indignant with those of 
others, Sometimes these European Managers ara 
appointed to bully his Sy cian and rivals in har. 
Mony with the officials, 


XV. 
HIS CLEVERNESS AND PRESTIGE. 


‘For geld the hireling judge distorts the laws, 
Wealth hoaped on wealth. nor truth nor safety buys 3 
‘The dangers gather as the treasures rige,”—Jounson, 

A Bengal Zemindar’s clevernoss Just chimes in with 
that of his Dewan or Manager, He is considered an 
acute landlord if he can mortify his weak neighbours 
and his rivals by policy aud litigation 3 or succeed by 
dint of a tactful attitude backed by money, to evade 
laws that protect his tenantry against rackrenting. 
and oppression, 

To widen the track of his arbitrariness, and thug 
to make himsclf more clever and influential, he aima 
to secure the favor and good will of the Hakim Shaheb 
Logues by picnics dinners and lavish hospitality, bes 
sides frequently helping them pecuniarly by loans 
uevor to be repaid ; or by satisfying the fancy of their 
Mem Shaheb Loguea with presents of costly brooches 
and bracelets. A Bengal Zemindar assumes to be @ 
big swell in full blown dignity and prestige if he can 
manage thus to purchase an imposing but empty 
title of Rajasbip or N. abobship from the Political 
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Academy of Ultravere, by paying enormous sums for 
gome acknowledged acts of public or technical utility ; 
—often running a risk of heavy indebtedness and 
involvement, 


XVI. 
WIS TRAITS AND PRINCIPLES. 
“earch then the ruling passion, there alone 
The world are constant, and the cunning known $ 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere : 
Priests, princes, women no dissemblers here.”—PopR. 

Tt is without doubt that it is difficult to bring a 
Bengal Zemindar under any exact criterion by which 
to analyse his traits and principles. He is generally 
fickle weak and mentally indolent. His vices, ox- 
travagence, pugnacity, unceasing pressure of taxation 
and a love of luxury and pomp cannot but make him 
so. He has seldom strength of resolution, though his 
admirers often credit him with it. Generally obstinacy 
is mistaken for force of character. If he is dull or 
blunt, ho is described by his dependants as grave and 
contemplative, He is called a Beauclere when he can 
sign his name. His viciated shrewdness is represented 
as marked intelligence and erudition ; and his un- 
steadiness for activity, with every gilding of oriental 
hyperbole... So for him it is folly to be wise where 
ignorance is bliss. 

He pleads poverty when required to do anything 
whieh is calculated to benefit his fellow creatures by 
obprity and benevolence, But without grudge he will 
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open his ill-gotten purse to satisfy the cravings of s0- 
licitors and pleaders; or to humour with enormous 
coat some officers of local influence in the so called 
interests of charity and public spirit. 


He is usually shy and reticent ; and dislikes to quit 
the circle of his admirers, even when he is passably 
active and intelligent. ~In adopting European modes,’ 
he apes more of their vicee than their virtues,—their 
slang and license of language and manners; and reflects 
these merely in the refinements and luxury of eating ; 
drinking and apparel. This Anglification generally 
brings him into close association with low class people 
who either are, or pretend to be Europeans. They 
instil into him bad tastes and sinister ideas, ~A 
corrupt atmosphere saturated with deleterious com- 
pounds, especially in populous centres like Calcutta, 
feeds his worst passions and renders him contemptible, 
and not seldom compasses his ruin,j Evil example is 
more potent than dangerous precept. Ina metropolis 
shameful instances are not rare of sons of opulence 
running into bankruptcy and beggary by their glorious 
prodigality after votaries of pleasure of doubtful ante- 
cedents. 


He startles at the name of any public movement. or 
agitation. He has been taught to think them so 
illegal, that any sympathy towards them is apprehen- 
ded to hurl him down into the very hell of official 
displeasure, The “National Congress” even is deemed 
. by him something like “@ wild goose chase”; though 
the late Zubberduath policy of Government has brought 
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somé change into his mind to appreciate its benefit 
im connection with the future destiny of Bengal. and 
India, * 

Usually absence-of good: principle and disregard of 
high-mindedness induce temptation and lax morals. 
‘He cares not over much for aught buta semblance of 
dignity and honor, a shadow of influence and prestige 
in his own circle and forced allegiance from the tenants 
of his little dominion. 

XVII 
HIS MODES IN PRIVATE AND 
PUBLIC LIFE. 
“Kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire, 
As summer cloude flash forth Electric fire.” —RocErs, 

' Ag an absolute ruler there is none to check and 
restrain a Bengal Zemindar in private life. His leisure 
hours are spent in idle listless conversation and gossip, 
mostly on topics of a scandalous aud immodest nature ; 
or in indolent games of cards, dice and chess. He is 
often addicted to gambling. As looseness of character 
brings him in contact with strumpets of loose habits 
who batten upon him, so gambling makes him associate 
with low and felonious people, And all serve to corrupt 
his best sentiments and degrade him to the lowest stage 
of humanity. 

Ho is often an Epicurian, but generally he has his 
ineats in a mechanical way. No wife or mother to 
watch what he eats, His tasteless breakfast and supper 
are atthe mercy of his cook, who practically gives him 
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nothing sobstantial to eat, though he has to pay for an 
extravagant bill of fare every month. 


The notion of hospitality for which the Bengalees 
are noted, has in a manner dried up and contracted with 
a Bengal Zemindar. Even in seasons of scarcity and 
famine he will grudge giving even a handful of rice to 
relieve want, unless propelled by motives of vanity, or 
compelled by a terrorizing district officer, and te avoid 
his displeasure. His gate is now closed to houseless 
travellers and way-farers. He will not hesitate to eat 
with a smiling face his dishes of dainties while starved 
beggars remain crying at his door. In his new sense 
of morality he deems it extravagance to spend a pice in 
an act of hospitality and acts of benevolence. If he has 
luckily @ rich and charitable neighbour he will because 
of parsimony, try to shield himself under shameful 


- pretences. Asarule his spiteful nature makes hina 


callous and unsympathetic to movements that concern 
the good of his poor-and helpless fellow creatures, Aut 
ho will not hesitate to intrigue and-plet in priva his 
raise up obstacles when he sees his fellow Zemistur, 
take a lead in charitable relief.— 


A Bengal Zemindar is usually conceited and capri- 
cious, and therefore fails to be properly courteous. 
Education sometimes inoculates him with some idea of 
courtesy, but it soon becomes corrupted soon as he re- 
verta to hia Zemindary life. He is courteous merely 
iy formality, With all his education and reformation 
he still turns up the pages of his old records to addres 
a fellow Zemindar, but he feels indignant when he is 
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addressed in like terms. He has veritably very little 
concern with news papers; and so knows very 
little of what is transpiring in the world. He still con- 
siders that offering a chair toa gentleman lowers his 
dignity. At festive dinners in his own house, he will 
take a prominent seat and will eat in a silver plate, 
while other gentlemen sitting to dine in company, may 
cat in plates of brass. 


His public credit is ever in a state of fluctuation. 
Sometimes like a rocket it ascends on high, but soon 
descends to earth like a stone. He borrows but cannot 
pay. His creditors arenumerous. He tries to deceive 
them if he can so contrive. He is profuse in pro- 
misses, but dilatory in fulfilling them. He does not 
understand when to make them and how to fulfil 
them. He is parsimonious in few rupees, but lavish in 
thousands. . 

Like his public credit, his favour and disfavour are 

~er in a atate of vacillation ;~2 his fickleness gene- 

svete instability. An old moralist has said that 

+» urand disfavour of an unstable lord amount: to 

the same ; and rather, his favour is more unsafe than 
his diafavour.” 


To probe and pry further into the modes of life of a 
Bengal Zemindar would be uncharitable, Briefly, he 
is still ignorant, and far from possessing habits and 
feelings appertaining a cosmopolitan. He has not yet 
Jearnt how to comfort himself as a worthy patriot; and 
to fall as a true martyr, 
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- XVIII. 
HIS MISFORTUNES AND THEIR 
SOURCES. 
“(Man's crimes are his worst enemies, following, 
Like shadows, till they drive his ateps into 
e The pit he dug.”"—Creon, 

Of all misfortunes those are eminent that implicate 
him personally. Secondary in consideration are those 
which trouble his peaceful home, Third in point of 
eminence are those that endanger his property. But 
unfortunately his own folly and vices, and those of his _ 
ignorant and wicked ministry expose him in every 
respect, A Bengal Zemindar loses all his respect 
honor and dignity if he is once sent to Jail for rioting, 
or murder; or for any other offence of a heinous nature. 
Even it is highly degrading to him if he is dragged in 
Court or made to stand in a prisoners dock; or en- 
-oounters disgrace in public or domestic life. With all 
his riches and influence he is a most wretched creature 
if he has an unchaste wife, mother or daughter. And 
he is involved in terrible embarrassmenta when his 
tenants aro refractory and combine for agrarian distur- 
bances. 

Besides these there are other numerous misfortunes 
which aggravate his adversity. In European society 
there are idlera and fast men who otten encourage a 
Bengal Zemiudar to squander his money in expensive 
entertainments, balls, shooting and racing ;—~-or on cons- 
tructing and maintaining open house, well furnished 
in coatly European style” These lead him to heavy 
liabilities, which ultimately imperil his property. 
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Sometimes his own household is arranged : against 
him. Even after @ good education he is tempted to 
relapse to his old disgraceful mode of life. “Among . 
his menials he will seldom find any one truly honest 
and faithful. They ever try to bring him into 
the ways of corruption, and triumph oven his 
ignorance and dissolute habits.” In company of 
these low servants he learns to think as they do, and 
behaves towards his subjects as they advise. This sad 
degradation jeopardizes his home and his property, as 
well as his person. 

Often the high-handed policy of an Anti-Zemindar 
District-Officer leads to litigation, and makes his sub- 
jects refractory, 


xIx. 
HOW HE IS PLUNDERED. 
“The lust of gold unfesling and remorseless, 
The last corruption of degenerate man,”’--JOHNSON. 

If the wicked functionaries of a Bengal Zemindar 
are desirous of robbing him, they contrive to make 
him a thorough desciple of Bacchus, Wine and women 
are their chief instruments for such a purpose, If he 
is thus victimized, he will in a very short time become 
a living puppet.’ - a besotted fool; and fall out of all 
aptitude for business and activity;—and be thus 
irrevocably lost. 

The next manwuvre to rob him is to instil into him 
a mania for litigation; and to supply him in endless 
continuation with materials for it, adding tempting 
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inducements of prospective gain, or demoralizing 
threats of a heavy loss, In these matters the services 
of his legal advisers are brought into great requisition. 
Ifa Bengal Zomindar is thus once entrapped, he can 
never extficate himeelf;—and is sure to run preci- 
pitately into unpopularity, trouble and perdition. 


The third mode to rob him is by cooked and mis- 
represented accounts, sometimes in totals, sometimes 
in details, and in items of entries and balances ; and 
sometimes in assets and liabilities. And to frustrate 
by stratagems all possible audits of those accounts. 
Or by tampering with locks of reserve safes, by con- 
triving to secure possession of keys by dexterous de- 
vices, all at the risk of the innocent and the weak. : 
daring matters like these a cashier is generally jugg! 
aud chief hero. 


XX. Ua. 

HIS DEBTS AND LIABILIT able excep- 

“To mortal men great loads allotted be }; who now 7 

But of all packs no pack like poverty. ”— apt : 

Generally s Bengal Zemindar is eithettaclprodit 

son or a ruined spend thrift.. He oscilates betwe 
poverty and opulence like a pendulum, or alternates 
like a see-saw. Indebtedness has recently become a 
paramount folly with him. We will seldom find one, 
who is not to some extent in debt. Sometimes he is so 
heavily involved that it is utterly impossible for him 
to rid himself of his burdens unless he puts his wholr 
estates to sale. This plainly speak of his ruinous 
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prodigality and want of foresight. Generally a par- 
simonious Zemindar gets a prodigal son. The virtues 
of one exalt his state to the summit of prosperity, as 
the vices of his successor plunge it into the abyss of 
ruin, A Bengal Zemindar will boast of his opulence 
and public credit who keeps a standing banker to pay 
him on demand in hand-notes. But in this piece of 
his vanity he really clears a path to indebtedness and 
insolvency. And this is one of the manceuvres by 

which big companies rob people of his class. 

XXI. 
HIS RELATION WITH GOVERNMENT 
AND GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 
“ Justice is the virtue of the raler, 
J Affection and fidelity the subjects,”—ScntLter. 

A Bengal Zemindar's connection with Government 
hould ne~ sarily be a relationship of sincere fidelity 
and devoid of alt personal motives and 
‘o maintain such, he should learn to make 
sacrifices when needed, to prove his de- 
ved. giance and good will, which should not be 
stuated by a policy commonly resorted to in dealings 
with his neighbours ‘and rivals, If he is tilled, ne 
should be scrupulously particular in such matters, and 
should barricade himself against all illegalities high- 
handedness and unpopularity. It betrays narrowness 
and cowardice to take advantage of official favor as an 
instrument to oppress and harass his fellow creatures. 
In the sense of morality he infringes the sacredacss of 
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loyalty if he has recourse to such ignoble means. 
Loyalty and fidelity are something allied to piety, 
which every mortal owes as a duty to his Creator. 
To cultivate and improve these virtues are the 
essential duties of a Bengal Zemindar ; especially 
30, for his own welfare and prosperity. ~ 


~His relation with Government Officers has become 
of late a matter of seriovs consideration, What his 
own follies and those of his unprincipled ministry 
cannot compass towards gradual decay in a series of 
years, is precipitately accomplished by a single act of 
“high-handedness by an administrative officer ; in whose 
hand Judicial and Executive powers have been so 
unjustly and projudicially concentrated. In the annals 
of recent administration some most regrettable 
instances have come to light which have given serious 
apprehensions, that no man’s liberty and honor are 
safe in the hands of present administrative officers ;— 
though among them there are still honourable excep- 
tions, Britania rules India by functionaries, who now 
practically govern “* with the mercinary sp’ 
pedant and a strategis. .an with love 49d attachment 
of a real king. 


~ Ifa Zemindar is to employ his time without trouble 
and embarrassment in this autocratic regime, he should 
learn the courtesy of salaamming all government 
functionaries from a village Chowkedar to a Most 
Hon'ble Bard Ldt, A Chowkedar is no more the wood 
hewer or Aandi cleaner of a Thana Daroga. He has 
been made a guardian of peace in a village where a 
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Yomindar resides. So, an- important individual like 
him must have his share of honour. A Daroga ia the 
next man whom he is to reconcile. But he is ever a 
bad tempered man, greedy and avaracious ;—so-mere 
salaamming wont do, A Zemindar should grease his 
palm and conciliate him. If this great man is kept 
in play, landlord may be Zubberdusth. + Police Sha- 
lebs are not always bad men. They will be well dis- 
posed if a Bengal Zemindar condescend to purchase 
their glandered Walers for a thousand rupees, or their 
worn out Westley Richards for six hundred and fifty 
each ; or send to them every now and then some dozens 
of Brandin and Simkin. 7A Doctor Shaheb is always 
friendly if his pocket is open. If a Zemindar likes, he 
can make him a servant. Another great man that a 
Zemindar should court and humour is a Magistrate 
Shaheb,—the practical bureaucratic Lord of British 
Raj in India, and a most high and exalted personage. 
To do that he must have recourse not only to policy 
and tacts, but also to humiliation. If a Magistrate 
e! wuld happen to be asporting man, 4 Zemindar should 
provide ..im with elephants w : sty possible prompt- 
ness when he needs them, And should order his 
Moffusil agents to supply milk, butter, fish, fowl and 
ghee where he camps ;——though it is a long prevailing 
custom with him to compliment any touring govern- 
ment officer with a dolly of sweetmeats, fruits, vegi- 
tables, fish, eggs, ghee, moorghee &c., &, A Zemindar 
can also secure his worship’s good will if he take to 
appoint in his Managership one of his proteges ; or con- 
trive to provide for his worship’s residence a good 
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house either ata nominal rent or rent free” But his 
best means of gaining favour is to adore his Worship 
with the ever-sweet-scented flowers of adulation, so as 
to let him understand that the Zemindar’s humble-self 
is his humblest and most pliable Golam Hazir in the 
district. When a Zemindar is deemed a protege by his 
Worship,— invitations to dinner and picnic and presen- 
tations of trifles and trinkets wiil not be unacceptible. 
And thus, if this high official is humoured, a Zemin- 
dar is Monarch of all he surveys. Whether he is rack- 
renting, litigious or oppressive, or he is inactive or ‘ 
worthless, his name will have prominent insertion in 
an Administration Report, and he will be eulogized as 
a “ Model Zemindar.” If a Magistrate is in favour, a 
4emindar need not care much whether other Hukims 
are friendly or nota Assistants and Joint Deputies 
und Sub-Deputies ara mere Magistrate’s satellites 
and his Post Offices. YBut still a Zemindar should 
bear in mind that these heaven born magnates are his 
Worship’s hand and foot, eye and ear; and sometimes 
independent puny autocrats; and therefore ther 
must be flatterea’ and caressed, A Jud  Shaheb 1s 
only a@ judicial offer ond -ay . -cutive power to 
arrest a Zemindar with or without a warrant; or to 
send him to Zuzut with or without a reason. He only 
sometimes murders justice to please his Most Exalted 
Superior, who is unfortunately Head of Provincial 
Administration, with an object of securing a recom- 
mendation or promotion. Notwithstanding his short- 
comings his Honer should have respectful obedience 
as he is in the Moffusil only port in a storm, 
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Tf unfortunately a Zemindar is in bad odour with a 
Magistrate, he is certain to be damned as he is doomed. 
All his services will be ignored and overlooked. A 
alight dilinquincy will involve him in all possible 
harassment and indignity. That very arbitrariness or 
somcthing approaching it which he cherished or en- 
couraged under official favour or connivance is at last 
used to enmesh and endanger him when it is too late 
for him to retreat. A Bengal Zemindar who is ener- 
getic influential and statesmanlike in his happy mo- 
nents, is sure to disagree with resident officials! If he 
falls out with one he is sure to be opposed by Official 
Bahadurdom, bound asa clique. An undutiful Ze- 
mindar will be plunged into the depth of disgrace and 
discredit, loss and ignomeny. It is also a great mis- 
fortune to a Zemindar that the all officers of his own 
nationality regard him with spiteful eye; and are 
prove to harass and bully him in the name of justice 
and law. And they view him asa tyrant, They asa 
rule, inoculate their Superiors with those sentiments. 
“ome extracta here subjoined from a Hon’hle Authority 
will nut bev of place to convince im of the nature 
and attitude of 4. coeni atdniviivocrative Civilians :— 

“Most important of all—of the paramount necessity 
for a complete separation of Executive and judicial func- 
tions, not only in non-Regulation Provinces, but amongst 
the officers in the Regulation Provinces closely connected 
with one another, where the superior officer prosecutes, 
and the inferior one tries the unhappy Victim, and woe 
betide the one if be decides against the wishes of the 
other, . 
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‘Thia ie only one-of the many hundred instances of the . 
injustioa of the syatem which have come under my know- 
ledge ; and one of many thousands of such cases of which 
the people of India and especially the Natives are every 
day complaining. * * * The Government both at 
home and in India are deaf to our appeals ; and I believe 
that all the more deaf, because this is one of tho most se- 
rioua complaints of the Congress. Nay, Igo further, Tr 
verily believe that so far as the Civilian Officers are con- 
cerned, they approve of this iniquitous system, and would 
not alter it if they could. They think, it gives them power 5 
and go it does in one way. It enables tin to obtain 
many concessions from the ‘native community, which they 
could not obtain, if they had not the power.” — 

.. I would add, that the spirit. of British Administra- 
tion in India is moro political and statesmanlike than : 
Royal and hightoned. Soa Zemindar should bear ir 
* ‘nind in his relationship with the Government Officer 
that his official oppressors are ever under Siate 
tection, while money influence and treachcrous 

are veritably no match for it, The High Courts 

are the only buffers, have been lately much we_, 

and degenerated, It has beca therefore become im- 
portunately necessary for a Zom.. ut to arrest the 
cayses that bring such calamities, instead of warring 
with them—“Disfavor” is the “Forbidden Fruit.” 
He who-attempts to taste itin this British Empire 
in India, will surely lose “Paradise.” 


A Bengal Zemindar is not only a valetudinarian 
bodily and mentally ; but also politically. Numerous 


are his flaws, And it is beyond his power with all 
4 


on 
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possible care and precaution to guard them against 
the keen oppressive eyes of Government Officers. If 
they choose, they can make him a pyramid out of a 
point ; and technical laws are ever prepared to sup- 
port them in their high-handed .proceedings—It. is 
said, that the Hindus in performing their national 
Pujah of the goddess Durga they have to use for its 
certain ceremony a little earth taken from the com- 
pound just outside of the door of a Court-honse, It 
is religiously inferred by them that people beture en- 
tering the Court, leave all their Dhkwrna (religion and 
virtuc) on that spot. This is no doubt matter of 
superstition, but fully pictures a court aud of its func- 
tinns, especially of now a days. 
But after all, a reign of love and justice is typically 
fur and superior than a reign of terror and iniquity, 
ves to eroate discontent and disaffection in an 
dire of pevee and harmony. And adininistrators of 
v réytive can be reckoned to be illiberal and 
ike ia their maxims and policy. A Zemindar 
ch an administration is undoubtedly at the 
eilze of a precipice, expected every moment to be 
hyrled down inte “"? gulf underneath, 


XXII. 
HIS EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


‘* 'Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” — Pore. 


The pitiable condition into which a Bengal Zemin- 
dar has thus been degraded, urgently courts adoption 


or. 


An MS 
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of somé strong measures for his ameleoration and res- 
toration to political health and vitality. First of all, 
his education and training which are the fundamental 
and important implements for that purpose, must be 
accomplished under a renovated system. Tho Court 
of Wards which is now extinct, was practically defee- 
tive to serve that end, Existing systems of educa- 
tional cram and life at high pressure pursued in public 
schools and colleges also fail to bestow upon a Zomin- 
dar that cultivation and training which he naturally 
and npcessarily needs, To attain this object his 
scholastic career must be confined to a system that’ 
afford him in political recluse and under strict dis- 
cipline as. indispensibly required, a good insight into 
philosophy and history, and an intimate acqnaintance / 
with law and zemindary business ; and instil into him/ 
deeply the higher sense of moral discipline with : 
deep sense of duty and responsibility, so as to make 
him in practical life an honest, liberal, noble abstinen, 
consciencious and estimable proprietor or feudal lor 
Experience has taught us, that a thorough mo 
training is more essential for an ever-erring Zomir 
than “mastership or Arts ;” though intelligence ac- 
tivity and education may sometime en and keep 
in due control his vices and foilies, which otherwise 
would render him intolerable to society by his licen- 
tious indulgence, 


To accomplish this great object an acadamy like 
the Raj Kumar Colleges of North Western Provinces 
is urgently wanted in Bengal. The present spirit of 
the Government is apparently discouraging to high 
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education. But notwithstanding, it is hoped that the 
beneficient and wise British Government will not be 
backward to co-operate and lend a helping hand if 
all the Bengal Zemindars in a body go forward to 
found a useful institution like a Raj Kumar College 
in any centresof the Province for the education and 
training of the sons of our landed Bengal aristocracy. 

My readers will excuse me, if I say that I am averse 
to fomale: education and emancipation by sending 
young girls of any age to public schools and colleges. 
T ardently desire to see them reverting to the 
Zennanake ladies of old, mild unostentatious chaste 
and virtuous ; and reading over the pages of the holy 
Ramayan and Mahabharata ;—Hadishes and Koran. 
As now administered female education, aiming at 
competitive emulation has in my humble opinion a 
disastrous effect, since while it may impart knowledge 
and excite a desire for higher culture, it unquestion- 
‘bly unsexes and chills those domestic aspiration for 
‘hich Hindoo ladies have been famed. 


XXIII. 
~~ SOCIAL ATL.TUDE. 
“Our bane and physic the same earth bestows, 
And near the noisome nettle bloonw the rose. ""—Ovir. 

A Bengal Zemindar is miserably wretched if he is 
regarded no person in aociety ; or if he fails to maintain 
a respectable attitude in it. Society ie his best men- 
tor and supporter. It levels all distinctions, and 
creates brotherhood, So a Zemindar should be parti- 
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cularly careful informing and courting Society. He 
is usually confined in the society of his dependents and 
admirers. His conceit may lead him to deem it an 
indignity to associate with people below his class, But 
io associations of Zemindars he will get few of the great 
advantages that a high and properly advanced Society 
can afford. As unfortunately Zemindars as a body, has 
not yet attained that elevated position by education 
and culture, that can entitle them to form a society of 
their own indepondent of the others. In his zeal of 
enlightenment or force of personal motives he is some- 
times led to seck the advantages of society among 
foreigners. This instils into him ideas and notions 
that serve to deviate and turm him unsympathetic to 
his own nationality, And it is therefore we often find 
. hima duped shuttlecock in their hands, juggled and 
swindled, to degrade himself into the state of an eu- 
phomist either to betray his own country, or to sacrifice 
his own national interest. In retribution for all what 
he thus acts he is sometimes extoled and lionized 3 
official circles to grow up @ “ tall mushroom” to ov’ 
reach an unfavourite, and to crumble simile”, 
after at some unlucky moments. on as & 
Zemindar may not allow bim to act . even with 
honest independence, but because of that, he should 
not denationalize himself to play the shameful part of 
a servile domestic or a lifeless doll, For a Zemindar 
it is more advisable to be rather sedantery and follow 
his own notions and ideas than to tempt dangerous so- 
Seioties and thus court degeneration and degrodation to 
show enlightenment, or achieve a bauble. In the 
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whole engine of Society the middle class is ever a 
pivot, and the opulent class is ever a wheel, Each of 
which cannot act independently of one another; but 
they jointly act to form the engine. And this com- 
bination of action is the essence of society. A Zemin- 
dar in forming and courting a society and maintaining 
his social attitude, must not forget of its very essence, 
and of its various advantages and drawbacks as 
materially concerned with the wellfare of his own 
country as a whole, 
XXIV. 
HIS DUTIES. 
“Kin’g becoming graces 
Are justice, Verity, Temperence, Stableness 


Bounty, Perseverence, Mercy, Lowliness 
Devotion, Patience, Courage, Fortitude,” —~SHAKESPEARE. 


Every man in society has some duties to perfonn, 
according to the position and circumstances he is 
‘aced in. A Zemindar who is an ivfluentiol member 

society, must be actuated by a strong sense of 
duty, 4 ~" hout it, he is «tte to be bewildered in the 
ways of Yo him the importance of duty 
should be wcularly intuitive and binding. As 
Jameson said :—It is the upholding law through, 
which the weakest become strong, without which all 
strength is unstable as water. No character however 
harmoniously framed and gloriously gifted can be 
complete without this abiding principle: it is the 
cement which binds the whole moral edifice together 
without which all power goodness intellect truth 
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happiness love itself can have no performance ; but 
all the fabric of existence crumbles away from under 
us, and leaves us at last sitting in the midst of a ruin, 
—astonished at our own desolation.” 

Bengal is the Hindus’ mother country. And we 
see that Hindu Law-givers of ancient times strongly 
enjoins a Bengal Zemindar who is veritably a Raja 
on a small scale, to observe the holy rulings of 
Dharmaniti and Rajniti, The two Nities are so 
closely allied to each other, that one cannot be main- 
tained aud cultivated by a Raja unless he conforms 
strictly to both, Of all old Hindu Laws, the insti- 
tutes of Manu are best. As compared with others 
they are more stricter, more comprehensive and mon 
authoratative. Though Manu’s rulings of Dharmani- 
ty and Rajnity are of too spiritual a nature to be 
observed now adays ; yet the spirit and principle of 
those rulings are profoundly sacred, and can convey 
toa Bengal Zemindar distinct ideas of his position 
duties and “responsibilities. hous Pandit Visnu Sarma, 


the great Aisoph «1 India, imige, # 
very cleverly counselled him ‘ation at anyana ins- 
tructive fables of jackals crow. stures. A 


Mahomedan Zemindar has much valuable guidan 
in Fekdyé Allumghiri to direct him. 


But it is beyond our aim and scope to discuss at 
Jength such vitally imp¥rtant subjects in a limited 
and initial publication like this. I hope the following 
summary will not be uninteresting to our landholding 
aristocrates if they care to observe the friendly advice 
therein, of A WELL-WISHER :— 
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(1.) To suppress the evil customs that prevail 
in domestic circle. 

(2.) To barricade one self and his home against 
every corruption. 

(3.) To be moderate and abstinent in his habits 
of life, 

(4) To cultivate religion in his family. 

(3.) To promote pious sentiments and cultivate 
the higher instincts, 

(6.) To be sincere and kind to all inmates of his 
family. 

(7) To have a single wife, and confine his affection 
to her faithfully. 

(8.) To associate with none, but persons of exem- 
plary character. 

(9.) To impart sound and suitable education and 
moral training to his children. 

(10) To recreate in atheltic and healthful pas- 
times and sports. 

(11) To be independent, but not despotic. 

manage carefully hi: tates by a written 
code of laws; and under a simple and 
effectual system that may lead to an 
elastic administration. 

(13.) To have a qualified and honest body of 
ministers. 

(14) To divide separately his judicial and execu- 
tive offices among his agents ; and increase 
the force of their ,functions by close 
supervision.” , 

\15.) To create an audit departr nt as a check 
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on all expenditures; and to detect pecu- 
lation, 

(16.) To enforce a system of decentralization, 
rather than one of deligation, 

(17.) To guard himself against deceitful Syco- 
phantism. 

(18.) To do nothing with unfair motives. 

(19.) To be under a Cabinet Council. 

(20.) To adopt such reformations that he can 
maintain with safety, and that serve to a> 
material good towards the management o. 
his Zemindary business. 

(21.) To be ambitious, but not envious. 

(22.) To evade all actions that bring unpopulari’ 
and disfavor. 


(28.) To live in harmonious co-operation with } 
fellow Zemindars, 
(24) Ta, discourage litigation by every possil 


means. 
(25.) Not wo °°" without exhausting e 
means of a cx mise, 


(26.) To welcome recuucilitation at any 
whenever practicable. 

(27.) To treat the tenants and t rvants w 
every possible kindness and liniency. 

(28.) To use no policy and maxim in behas 
with the dependants and subordinates 

(29.) To be energetic and active, but not i 
sive and domineering. 

(30.) Ever todo good wien he can; but 
to do evil. : 
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(31.) To observe sincerity and honeaty every way 
in dealings with others, 
(32.) To regard the strong and the weak alike. 
 (83.) To be not political and deplomatic in every 
affair, 
(84) To adopt nothing that he cannot uphold and 
maintain with honour and safety, 
(35.) To be economical, but not miserly and nig- 
gardly. 
(36.) To invest money in laudable objects, 
(37,) To learn that courtesy and humility rather 
make great. 
(38.) To preserve his blood from degeneration. 
(89.) To be solicitous of, and to promote the gene- 
ral condition of hig subjects, 
» (40.) To be ever loyal and dutiful to his Govern- 
ment. 
(41.) To live in pleasant harmony with Govern. 
ment officials, 
(42.) To cultivate thor-“phly cosm-~politan prin- 
ciples, and patio ism, : 
43.) To learn hoy’ to rely upon the Will of All- 


Powerful 
THE END, 
LAER PS 
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